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THE SPECIAL FUNCTION OF THE HEAD OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 



ALLAN ABBOTT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



What is a head of department of English ? Has the title been 
created merely as an excuse for giving the one man of the depart- 
ment enough salary in excess of the regular schedule to hold him 
a few years longer from the ranks of the administrators, or are there 
actual and distinct functions which he as head should perform? 
Opinion and practice on this point are by no means clear. In one 
city, not far from New York, the department heads have been try- 
ing all the year to come to an understanding as to what their duties 
are, and without success. In another, heads of departments have 
just been abolished, as the Board of Education could not see that 
they were doing anything in particular beyond what other teachers 
did. To be sure, they were carrying a full teaching program — 
but that is another story, to which we shall return later. 

To get some light on this problem beyond my own experience 
and observation, I asked thirty-seven of my students last summer, 
all of them heads of English departments, to formulate the activities 
which should occupy a department head under ideal conditions of 
time schedule and administrative support. The two hundred 
pages which they produced were taken in hand by myself and a 
graduate student, Mrs. Jean Reuter, reduced to a tabular form and 
sent to a number of prominent department heads, chiefly members 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. They were asked 
to check those functions which they actually performed and, in 
another column, those which they would perform under ideal 
conditions; and to add such comments as they cared to make. As 
a check on the returns from this questionnaire, another graduate 
student, Miss Blanche E. Riggs, undertook a personal investiga- 
tion of the supervision of English in a particular state, beginning 
with the provisions under the state law, and interviewing repre- 
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sentative authorities all along the line, from the state and county 
officials to the city and town superintendents till she reached the 
classroom teacher, finding out at each stage just what supervision 
was actually performed, and by whom. The results of these two 
studies I will summarize briefly, and then try to suggest an outline 
of the functions which a head of department may properly assume, 
and the conditions requisite for successful accomplishment. 

The returns from Mrs. Reuter's questionnaire are summarized 
in the accompanying table. In interpreting them, it must be borne 
in mind that statistics from only forty-eight individuals are, 
quantitatively, of no particular value; their general drift, however, 
may be significant. For example, all but four of these department 
heads do some teaching in regular classes, forty-two "formulate 
policies, unify the department," etc., forty-three conduct depart- 
ment meetings and discussions, and forty-one represent to adminis- 
trative officers the department's needs. These may be considered 
as fairly established, standard functions of the department head. 
Then follow, in order of frequency, determining minimum essentials; 
personal conferences with teachers; supporting the policies of the 
school; keeping in touch with the principal; encouraging experi- 
mentation; assigning teachers to classes; professional study. 
Lowest on the list of activities performed are teaching demonstra- 
tion lessons; providing equipment other than library (i.e., slides, 
pictures, school theater), and fostering cultural life in the com- 
munity. This last, however, ranks highest of the functions marked 
as "ideal," and next to it come adjusting the course to community 
needs and resources, to lower grades and college; providing fuller 
equipment; and reading widely. Evidently, heads of English 
departments have a higher sense of their cultural and social respon- 
sibilities than the conditions of teaching permit them to embody 
in practice. 

Much more significant than these figures are the supplementary 
comments. Many duties are given which do not appear on the 
question blank. Among these, Mrs. Reuter lists the preparation 
of examinations for entering pupils, for the whole school at stated 
intervals, or for teachers entering the system, together with stand- 
ardizing, grading, and filing the question papers and the results; 
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DUTIES OF A HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
(Forty-eight Replies) 



Real 



Ideal 



i. Personal 

A. To read widely 

B. To teach some classes regularly. 



2. 



Administrative 

A. To keep in close touch with principal and other officers. . 

a) In supporting the policies of the school 

b) In representing to them the needs of the department . 

B. To adjust courses with 

a) Lower grades 

b) College 

c) Other departments 

d) State syllabus 

e) Individual differences of pupils 

/) Community needs and resources 

To determine upon minimum essentials 

To keep clear, full records 

To recommend teachers for 

a) Appointment 

b) Assignment to classes 

c) Promotion 

To relieve teachers of business detail 



C. 
D. 

E. 



3. Supervisory 

A. To formulate policies, to unify the department, to inspire, create, 

esprit de corps 

B. To visit classes, ascertaining teachers' daily preparation, skill in 

presentation 

C. To arrange inter-class visits 

D. To advise as to inter-school visits 

E. To teach demonstration lessons 

F. To plan administration of standard tests 

G. To promote professional growth in the department through 

(a) Professional reading and study 

(b) Departmental meetings and discussions 

(c) Experimentation 

H. To develop individual abilities of teachers by 

(a) Personal conferences 

(b) Encouraging experimentation 

(c) Publicity for good work 

(d) Giving each the work lie can do best 

(e) Recommending for better positions in other schools. . . 
I. To provide adequate equipment, as 

(a) Library 

(b) Theater 

(c) Pictures, slides, etc 



Community 

A. To foster cultural life in community, as regarding lectures, town 
library, local theater, improved motion pictures 



5. Professional 



Frolessionai 

A. To represent the school in local and national meetings, etc.. 
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statistical studies of percentages of pupils passing in each class; 
budget reports to show pupil-load; departmental correspondence; 
meeting visitors, agents, etc.; recommending textbooks; having 
charge of a home-study room; detecting and providing for indi- 
vidual differences among pupils; arranging "demonstration 
clinics"; preparing lists of spelling words, memory work, supple- 
mentary reading; care of textbooks, supervising dramatics, debates, 
school paper, annual, etc. ; arranging for, and supervising, assembly 
and special-occasion speakers; making commencement program. 
Some of the department heads want more power or influence over 
library boards; over the course of study, or the state syllabus; 
over the appointment of teachers; over choice of texts. Some 
resent the attitude of administrative officers in considering a 
"teacher as a subordinate able only to obey orders." Many 
comment on the multifarious petty tasks, often merely clerical, 
that keep them from performing what they feel to be more impor- 
tant duties. A few quotations from some of the actual letters 
will perhaps be even more suggestive. 
From a large New York City school : 

Practically a head of department has some duties which partake of the 
nature of a roust-a-bout; for example, he has to see that books are ordered; 
that they are properly stamped with an identification number; that they are 
tied together properly for delivery for annexes; and sometimes to provide a 
conveyance in which they are delivered. He has frequently to gather together 
groups of boys for transferring books which accumulate in the English office, 
to the English stockroom. He has to see that the books are properly inven- 
toried for semi-annual reports to the Board of Education Schedule D 

under Administrative Duties (to keep full, clear records) is more important 
in New York schools than the small space it occupies on the questionnaire 
would indicate. Reports to the principal and to higher authorities are of 
almost weekly occurrence and some of them require very careful tabulation 
and checking up. 

From another New York City head: 

I feel that as far as the school is concerned, my position is as ideal as I 
could expect in this world of finite things. I have genuine freedom under the 
head of the school, an excellent corps of teachers, and an excellent secretary. 

I am left free to do those things which a first assistant should do There 

are possibly a few other things which you do not indicate in your circular which 
seem to me very important and sorely needed in the system, and practically 
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non-existent. We should, as specialists, have more power than we do in influ- 
encing those who have control of the general educational system. It should be 
possible for heads of departments to say with authority, when more than 150 
pupils are assigned to a teacher, that it is impossible for successful work to 
be attained We can hold up ideals for those with whom we are work- 
ing, but can do little to effect ideal conditions for them to work under. 

From an inland city: 

I think we should make a concerted effort to be represented on the city 
library board. Usually the members on a library board are of the type Mr. 
A. Edward Newton describes on page 94 of his A Magnificent Farce and Other 
Diversions. We, as English teachers, have done nothing with the libraries. 
We ought to do something. Let's cut out all the roundabout devices and go 
straight to the point. Have something to say about (1) the kind of books for 
school children; (2) the privileges of school children in a library — children 
should be tempted by book displays, etc. 

From another inland city came the most stimulating of all the 
replies; I will quote parts of it: 

As to supervision: I would recommend particularly to all directors of 
departments the reading of the following lines of the twenty-second chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. Luke: 

"The kings of the gentiles exercise lordship over them; and they that 
exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so: 
but he that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger; and he that is 
chief, as he that doth serve." 

As to teaching: I have known schools where the director of the department 
merely skimmed the cream. He selected a group of the brightest pupils in 
the fourth year and used them to show off his own brilliancy and then claimed 
as his own the credit for the hard work his teachers had done in the three 

preceding years Twenty years ago .... I chose for my particular 

classes the pupils who had failed in the regular work — I was "not sent but unto 

the lost sheep of the house of Israel" Those sheep I have kept ever 

since until this year 

Esprit de corps: The alpha and omega of our department of English is the 
weekly conference. To this we bring our troubles, our triumphs, and our 
failures, and talk them over. We answer the following questions in open 
council: Why did you select the assignment ? What did you hope to get from 
it? What do you conclude from these results which you have shown us? 
How shall we attack this problem ? I have had young teachers come to me in 
utter despair, saying, "Mr. Blank, how can I ever get results like those Miss 
so-and-so gets?" My answer usually is, "Go to her class and see how she 
does it." We ask each teacher to furnish, for the especial benefit of newcomers, 
an occasional recitation clinic in which she attempts to do some particular 
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thing This calls for quite a spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of the 

teachers who conduct the clinics, but is of great value to the colts 

The chief end of the director of the department of English is to glorify 
the things worth while, and to keep the board of education, the superintendent 
of schools, the principal, and the director of the department of English from 
interfering with the teachers in the department of English. This, I fear, 
many directors fail to do, particularly the last item. 

Turning now to the findings of Miss Riggs, in her personal 
visits. The law of the state in which her study was made provides 
for considerable supervision by state officers, but little power to 
make their recommendations effective. The state issues a bulletin 
on the "Teaching of English"; it is not a prescribed course, and is 
not generally followed in the larger communities, but in the smaller 
and isolated schools it is often followed with meticulous attention. 
There are state examinations near the completion of the elementary- 
school course; but nothing depends on them, except that a pupil 
who passes them will sometimes refuse to take the more difficult 
examinations set by his school, a few weeks later. There is a state 
inspector of high schools, who would appear to have considerable 
power, since on his recommendation a school may be denied its 
share of the state fund; but such a recommendation is subject to 
review by the Commissioner of Education, and ultimately by the 
courts, so it is hardly ever exercised except in cases of grave derelic- 
tion. One head of department said that during her ten years of 
service, she had seen the inspector only once, and that was when 
he came to see if the law requiring three-minute setting-up drill 
was being enforced. In general, while the state in question would 
seem at first sight to exercise considerable supervision over English 
teaching, personal inquiry, and particularly a follow-up conversa- 
tion, brought out the fact that very little was effectively felt in the 
schoolroom. 

In the counties, a system has developed that does reach the 
schoolroom. This is the system of "helping teachers" — the term 
supervisor being felt to carry a hostile connotation. The helping 
teacher spends a day in the school, bringing new ideas and methods, 
taking hold with the actual work, and maintaining the attitude 
not of the regular teacher's inspector, but of her expert consultant. 
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In this system is a suggestion, as it seems to me, for all supervisory 
officers. 

In the cities, conditions vary greatly. Most of the cities under 
consideration have nominal, and some have effective, heads of 
departments; in some, the head teaches a full program; in one, 
at least, he has as many as two hundred students. In response to 
a question how many of these students' themes he read, he said 
to me: "I try to read one in ten." It is clear that under such 
conditions there can be no effective supervision of English, and that 
a community, unless it is willing to create conditions that make 
supervision possible, might as well abandon the pretense of it. 
It is a fair inference, too, that the returns on the questionnaire, 
like the first answers received by Miss Riggs, may record what is 
sometimes done, rather than what is regularly done; we all tend 
to idealize a little when we put ourselves on paper. 

Let us try, on the basis of these returns, of our knowledge of real 
needs and conditions, and with the help of a not unreasonable 
degree of idealization, to picture for ourselves what we should 
wish the head of department to be and to do, and what are the 
necessary conditions of his success. 

The prime function of a head of department is, of course, the 
improvement of instruction throughout the department, making 
really good teaching less a matter of accident and individual 
inspiration. Fundamental to all other aspects of the question is 
the realization that English teaching is not merely the performance 
of set tasks. It is a living thing, in a living environment. As a 
living thing, it spreads from personal experience more than from 
rule and precept. The head of department, to be a real leader, 
must be a man or woman of real culture. He must keep up his 
reading and his interest in other cultural activities. The man who 
has an opinion of his own about Masefield's poetry, or Robinson's, 
or Miss Lowell's, who recalls what Pepys or Christopher North or 
Borrow may have said, who knows where to turn for the best plays 
or the best novels, is more likely to command loyal following than 
the one whose learning begins and ends with the state syllabus. 
And his work lies in a living environment. A more permanent 
member of the community than most of the shifting staff of teachers, 
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he realizes that English training is for real life, and is a part of real 
life. He identifies himself with whatever in the community makes 
for cultural improvement; serves on the library board, or organizes 
a reading-club of parents, or a dramatic club of graduates of the 
school; works for the improvement of the local theater or moving 
picture house, subscribes for the series of good concerts. He knows 
the interesting people, and demonstrates that to be an expert in 
English is to be an interesting person oneself. 

On the administrative side, his function is first, that of a stabi- 
lizer. He sees the English problem as a whole, from the first year 
of the high school to college; better still, if he can see it from the 
primary grades. He should know what the elementary teachers 
are trying to do, and what can reasonably be expected of their 
pupils. He should adjust the beginning high-school work to the 
lower schools, and strive to unite the lower and the upper schools 
in solving their common problems. In his own teaching, he should 
take not the star section of Seniors, but those classes that present 
a difficult problem; and should shift from year to year so that he is 
personally in touch with the problems all along the line. This 
experience will enable him to plan with his staff a course of study 
that will avoid duplication, will cover the necessary essentials, and 
will assign to each year the work that can be then best accomplished. 

In relation to the teachers of his department, he is the helper, 
not the inspector. I once visited two schools, in adjoining cities. 
In the first, the supervisor took me from room to room through a 
dozen divisions of Freshman English. "Miss So-and-So, what are 
you doing?" "I'm on page so-and-so of the textbook, Mr. 
Blank" — and the young woman looked alarmed until we closed 
the door behind us. In the second, I was struck by the interesting 
variety of the work, and the fact that each of nine teachers told 
me her class was hardly typical, as she happened to have the very 
pick of the school. When I asked the department head for his 
course of study, he said "I haven't formulated one, in writing; 
I'm afraid it would prevent my giving each teacher a chance at 
the thing she can do best." 

As helper to his staff, his first duty is to urge, in season and out, 
administrative provision of proper conditions of work. He must 
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bring before the authorities such evidence as that of the Hopkins 
Report on Cost and Labor of English Teaching, to show how much 
work can be assigned to an English teacher with any assurance 
that it can be done; and what a proper teacher-pupil-load costs, 
in comparison with the cost of instruction in other subjects. He 
should guard the department from dictation of policies and methods 
from those in authority who lack special knowledge of the subject, 
or who are ignorant of the local problems and needs. He should 
secure such special equipment as constitutes the English teacher's 
laboratory; first of all a standard library with a trained librarian, 
then such special rooms, instruments, pictures, and the like as 
will make the work most effective. He should protect the teachers 
against excessive demands in the way of clerical work. 

His next service is that of technical expert, or consulting 
engineer. One teacher wants a list of modern plays; another is 
baffled by the eternal spelling problem; two teachers disagree 
about the standards of composition for a certain year; others 
wish to try an experiment, and know when it is over whether they 
have proved anything or not. Technically expert knowledge in 
such matters is rapidly advancing beyond a point that all teachers 
can be expected to attain; the department head, however, should 
be informed about current educational thought, should know when 
and how to use — and not misuse — standard tests, should under- 
stand the technique of experimental teaching, and should have an 
extensive file of educational documents for reference. During the 
present winter, for example, the head of a certain department, with 
her seven teachers, decided to attack in a scientific way the problem 
of correct form. Choosing a battery of standard tests, she 
measured the attainment of the pupils; got them interested in 
comparing their record with that of other schools; developed a 
teaching method based on the tests used; and by January, not only 
had brought the whole school up in correctness of form, but knew 
exactly how much she had brought them up. She had led her 
teachers to use technical methods expertly. 

One aspect of this expert professional service is in representing 
the school at important educational meetings. All teachers gain 
from the sense of professional solidarity. New ideas are brought 
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back by which all can profit. And it is especially helpful to a 
sense of professional standing if experimental work in which a 
department may have worked together is reported, at meetings or 
in the magazines, and proves helpful to others. 

His direct personal relations with his staff will be based on a 
clear understanding of the fact that the sum-total of their abilities 
is greater than his own; and even if it were not, it would be 
impossible for him to supply them with ability, as well as guidance. 
He must learn what the special abilities of his colleagues are; who 
is good at drill, and who can coach plays; who best understands 
classical poetry, and who journalism. He should encourage each 
to develop this special ability, and to become recognized in the 
school as the authority in that field. In his classroom visits, which 
should be so frequent as to be taken as a matter of course, his 
attitude should be that of the appreciative observer — looking first 
for the teacher's dominating purpose, next for points of merit in 
the conduct of the work, and for faults only in the light of impedi- 
ments to the success aimed at. His department meetings should 
not be given up to administrative routine or to gossip about indi- 
viduals, but should be like a seminar in a university, a consultation 
of scholars on some professional problem that they are working 
out together. The idea of demonstration-clinics, quoted earlier 
in this paper, is much better than "model lessons," especially if 
several teachers are working on the same problem, and visit each 
other's classes. Criticism, when necessary, should be as impersonal 
as possible; for example, the teacher whose standards of marking 
are erratic can be brought into conformity with the department 
much better by a little work with standard tests. 

The department head should see that each teacher gets due 
recognition for good work done. Recognition does not necessarily 
mean promotion or increase of salary; it may be achieved through 
the right kind of publicity — the appreciation shown by one's 
colleague, mention in the professional journals and meetings, 
reputation in the community. The selfish department head takes 
all credit to himself; yet it is he who needs it least, and perhaps 
deserves it least; it is the young, unknown teacher, who has had 
the courage to try out a new idea, that needs a hand. The head 
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who is generous in recognizing good work can draw on unlimited 
reservoirs of power and of loyalty. 

The kind of responsibilities that I have been suggesting imply, 
of course, the right kind of person as head. They imply more; 
they imply adequate recognition and sufficient freedom for him, 
as well as for the teachers whom he directs. As for recognition, he 
must be definitely established in the community for a term of years, 
with sufficient salary to maintain his standing as one of the people 
interested in the higher cultural life. As for freedom, he must be 
free from excessive teaching — and more than two classes in a large 
school, or three in a smaller one, are excessive if he is really to super- 
vise; he must be free from multitudinous clerical duties — clerks 
are cheaper, by the hour, than trained teachers; he must be free 
from too many of the student enterprises — dramatics, debates, 
paper, etc. — which the younger teachers can manage as well as he; 
and free from rigid superimposed requirements. 

The technique of his work in detail is beyond the scope of this 
paper. But details of technique can safely be left to a man or 
woman of culture and scientific training, at home in his community 
and free from excessive teaching, from administrative meddling, 
and from miscellaneous petty tasks, who feels that his real function 
is to study the English situation as a whole, and through all means 
in his power to help the teachers of his department to develop their 
fullest efficiency. 



